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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



WAR OUTGROWN. 

J. CRITCHLY PRINCE. 

The green earth fain would fling thee off 

From her polluted breast; 
The multitudes are yearning, too, 

For knowledge and for rest ; 
And lips, inspired by Christian love, 

All deprecate thy wrongs, 
And poets, fired with purer themes, 

Disdain thee in their songs. 

" The embattled corn " is lovelier far 

Than thy embattled hordes, 
One plough in Labor's honest hand 

Is worth ten thousand swords ; 
The engine's steam pulse, fitly plied, 

Hath nobler conquests made, 
Than all the congregated serfs 

Of thy abhorrent trade. 

More courage in the miner's heart 

Than captain ever knew ; 
More promise in the peasant's frock, 

Than coats of scarlet hue ; 
More honor in the craftsman's cap, 

And in the student's gown ; 
More glory in the pastor's robe, 

Than all thy vain renown. 

England, my own, my mother land, 

As fair as thou art free ! 
Thou island queen, whose wide domains 

O'erspread the land and sea, 
What need that thou shouldst yearn again 

To conquer and subdue ? 
Thy power has long been known to all, 

Shall not thy mercy, too ? 

Forbear to use the cruel sword, 

And, if thou wilt invade, 
Be it with palm or olive branch, 

That maketh none afraid ; 
Be it with Bible in thy hand, 

And justice in thy breast, 
Give peaceful arts ; give gospel light; 

Give rectitude and rest. 



NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

Mr. Lecky gives in the Forum for April, 1891, an 
estimate of the character of Napoleon the Great by 
Madam Stael which we have not before noticed. She 
knew the man by the closest observation and says : 

" He was a being who stood self-centred and apart 
from the sympathies, passions and enthusiasms of his 
kind, habitually regarding men, not as fellow creatures, 
but as mere counters in a game ; a will of colossal 
strength; an intellect clear, cold, transcendent; power 
solely governed by the imperturbable calculation of the 
strictest egotism, and never drawn aside by love or hatred, 
by pity or religion, or by attachment to any cause." 

Such was he who caused the death of more of the 
human race than an} other man. He was militarism 
incarnate. The monster which was his own offspring 
turned upon and devoured him. Is it possible that 
France and Russia will unite to resuscitate that monster? 



THE COMING PEACE. 



Oration of Josiah Quincy, Esq., delivered by invitation of the 

City of Boston, July 4, 1891. 
For the one hundred and eighth time the municipality of Boston 
to-day invites her citizens to join in celebrating the greatest political 
anniversary that recurs in the calendar of time. Ever since the 
Fourth of July, 1783, when the independence of the United States, 
declared seven years before, had at last been acknowledged by Great 
Britain, the day when this nation took its place among the powers 
of the earth has been commemorated in this city by an unbroken 
line of municipal orators. The elaborate and scholarly oration 
of the past, full of classical, literary and historical allusion, has 
almost passed away, and is no longer expected ; yet it is with diffi- 
dence that I enter the excellent fellowship of those who have pre- 
ceded me in this office, and attempt to add anything to the 
thoughts which this occasion has suggested. 

The recurrence of a national anniversary reminds us that the 
works of men are not fixed and permanent, but constantly grow- 
ing and changing. Nations and cities have their birth, their 
youth and their maturity. As the child is transformed in grow- 
ing into the man, so the community is often so changed by the 
lapse of time, that it seems to lose its very identity. The Boston 
which heard Dr. John Warren deliver her first Fourth of July 
oration in 1783 has disappeared, and left scarcely a trace behind. 
The ground upon which she stood, and th« harbor in which her 
ships rode, still remain ; yet even these are so altered by the hand 
of man that our predecessors of a century ago would scarcely 
recognize them. Of that former Boston little is left but the Old 
South Church and King's Chapel, the Old State House, the an- 
cient burial grounds and the Common. Great indeed are the 
changes which the town and city has seen since this municipal 
observance was instituted. Her inhabitants have increased from 
some 10,000 to 450,000. A population almost wholly native by 
immediate descent, as well as by birth, has been replaced by a 
population of which one-third is of foreign birth and two-thirds 
are of foreign parentage; and to-day one-half of the people of that 
town which George III. found so rebellious come of ancestors 
who were loyal subjects of the British throne long after the close 
of the revolution. In religion, Boston has seen the Church of 
Rome increasing in the home of Puritanism until nearly one-half 
of her population is included within its fold. Manufactures have 
replaced commerce as the leading occupation of her citizens. 
Fort Hill has been torn down, and the Back Bay has been filled up 
to be the site of her finest residences. The railroad and the street 
railway, operated by forces which the last century scarcely knew, 
daily bring their tens of thousands to swell her trade. 

POLITICAL CHANGES. 

If Boston has changed, the great world beyond her limits has 
changed no less. In 1783 that world scarcely knew what repre- 
sentative and responsible government meant; it did not know at 
all what popular government meant on any large scale. Venice 
and Genoa alone called themselves republics ; the Swiss Confeder- 
ation, the German free cities, the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, and Great Britain lived under institutions of some freedom; 
but elsewhere absolute monarchy or autocracy ruled. Louis XVI. 
sat upon the throne of France, which he was to leave ten years later 
for the scaffold. Frederick the Great was still in the last years of 
his reign in Prussia. Charles III. was King of Spain. Catherine 



